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THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROCEDURE
A basic question of procedure in Parliament is the rela-
tion of the three parts (Sovereign, Lords, and Commons) to
each other. This question is discussed in other chapters, and
nothing more will be said here.
As far as internal procedure is concerned, it is conven-
ient to survey first the development of procedure in the Com-
mons and then consider in what way it has been different in
the Lords. If we go back to the beginning of the fourteenth
century, we find Parliament consisting of the Kong, bishops,
abbots, temporal Peers (earls and barons), representatives of
the lower clergy, knights of the shire, citizens, and burgesses.
In the first half of the fourteenth century there were two
significant changes in the composition of Parliament. The
lower clergy insisted on voting taxes in their own assembly,
known as Convocation, and therefore withdrew from Parlia-
ment. At about the same time those who were summoned (as
against those who were elected) coalesced into one body,
which later became known as the House of Lords; the elected
element (knights, citizens, and burgesses) later became known
as the House of Commons.
By the beginning of the fourteenth century it had been
established that, in theory at any rate, the assent of both Lords
and Commons was required before the law could be changed.
The enacting formula for Statutes as early as 1318 referred to
"the assent of the prelates, earls, barons, and the commonalty
of the realm." The Statute of York (1322) declared that
matters relating to the Kong or kingdom should be "treated,
accorded, and established in Parliament by the King, with and
by the assent of the prelates, earls, barons, and commonalty
of the realm___"*
The practice of petitioning the King developed, in
1 Parliamentary History, Vol. I, CoL 76.